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ORIENTAL CULTS IN BRITAIN 
By Clifford Hkrschel Moore 

THE spread of certain oriental cults over the western world 
furnishes an interesting subject for investigation to one study- 
ing the religions of Greece and Rome. Greece by her position was 
especially exposed to influences from the East and from Egypt. To 
say nothing of the earlier centuries in which Greek thought absorbed 
and assimilated foreign divinities and religious concepts more or less 
perfectly with her own, we know that from the fourth century B.C., 
when the power to assimilate was gone, the worship of Asiatic and 
Egyptian gods rapidly increased in the islands of the Aegean and on 
the mainland as well. But it is an interesting fact that in the Hellen- 
istic and Roman period Greece proper played only a subordinate part 
as intermediary in matters of religion between East and West. The 
Magna Mater, the first Asiatic divinity to gain a recognized position at 
Rome, was brought directly from Phrygia. The introduction of her 
worship was a state act; but most eastern cults were brought in by 
slaves, traders, or the army. We know that a colony of Egyptian 
traders introduced before 333 B.C. the cult of Isis at the Peiraeus 1 , and 
we must believe it was a similar body, coming probably by way of 
southern Italy, that established the worship of the goddess on the very 
Capitol at Rome, possibly as early as the second century B.C. Although 
forbidden in 58 B.C. and again in 53 B.C., it gained recognition ten years 
later when the triumvirs built a temple on the Campus Martius for the 
public worship ; from this time the cult of Isis and the divinities closely 
connected with her spread rapidly over the West. 

But in the late republic and especially under' the empire the most 
important agent for the transmission of oriental cults was the army. 
Auxiliary troops, enrolled in the East, when transferred to other pro- 
vinces, carried with them the worship of their native divinities and 
made these familiar to the localities in which they were stationed; 

~" ' CIA. II, 168. 
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soldiers from the West, quartered in the East, frequently adopted the 
prominent local divinity of the district in which they were established, 
identifying him ordinarily with Iupiter : so the Syrian Ba'al became 
Iupiter (O. M.) Dolichenus, the Syrian Sun god, Adad, Iupiter (O. M.) 
Heliopolitanus 1 ; in the same way we have Iupiter Serapis, etc. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to examine the evidence for 
oriental cults in the Roman province of Britain, and to show how closely 
these cults are connected with the military occupation of the island. 
The sources are scanty, but sufficient to prevent the work being fruit- 
less ; and it will serve, I trust, in a slight way to illustrate the hetero- 
geneity of life and belief in a remote corner of the world in the second 
and third centuries of our era. The evidence is wholly epigraphical 
and monumental ; none of it is earlier than Hadrian's campaigns, and 
naturally the greater part is given by inscriptions found at stations on 
Hadrian's wall, which were centres for the traders as well as the soldiery. 

The cults of the following divinities are attested : Astarte, Dea Syria, 
Hercules Tyrius, Iupiter Optimus Maximus with the cognomina Doli- 
chenus and Heliopolitanus, Serapis, and most fully Mithras and Sol. 

Astarte and Hercules Tyrius are each mentioned once in Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions on altars found at Corbridge, the Roman mansio 
Corstopitum, not far to the south of Hadrian's wall. 

Page 97 2 . (a) 'AarapTij's /?a>/Ltdv /x' ecro/oas | Uov\.x*P /** aviOijKtv. 
(&) 'H/oaxXel Tvpt(o(t) | AioSujpa apyiiptta. 

While these inscriptions cannot be dated, they are later than Hadrian's 
campaigns, for there is no evidence that there was a camp or station at 
this point before that time, in spite of the discovery here of an inscrip- 
tion of the cohors IIII of the legio II Augusta which was brought to 
Britain under Claudius 8 . The single name marks the dedicators as 



1 Of course this identification was not confined to the soldiery. Cf. CIL. X, 

1576, IS78. 1579. i634- 

For an interesting example of the identification of Germanic divinities with 
Roman by the cuneus Frisiorum in Britain, see Huebner's article, Mars Thingsus, 
in his Romische Herrschaft in Westeuropa. Berlin, 1890, pp. 57 ff . 

8 The references are to CIL. VII, unless otherwise indicated. 

3 No. 474. The other legion mentioned at this place is the Sexia Victrix which 
Hadrian brought from Germany. Nos. 475-477. Cf. Huebner, Hermes XVI, pp. 
530, 546. The earliest datable inscription found here is to the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, No. 473. 
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peregrini or slaves rather than Romans, and the use of the Greek 
language points in the same direction. The appearance of the rather 
rare title apyiLpiw} gives occasion for interesting conjecture. It 
is the proper title for the wife of a flamen provincial (<i/>x«/>eus) ; but 
as the office of provincial flamen was regularly filled from the highest 
ranks, the wife of such an official would hardly designate herself by a 
single name, even to preserve the hexameter. 'Apxitpevs, and by 
analogy dpxu'ptia, may, however, denote the head of a priestly college 
or one in charge of a cult in a special locality. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to conjecture that Pulcher and Diodora belonged to a 
body of traders that followed the army, and established a shrine at 
Corstopitum to the gods of their own people, Astarte and Melkarth, 
i. e. Hercules Tyrius. Diodora was apparently in charge of the worship 
of the latter divinity. 

The worship of Dea Syria, the Syrian Atargatis, who was known to 
the Romans from the time of Crassus' ill fated expedition 2 , is attested 
by three inscriptions, one of which fortunately can be dated. It was 
found on an altar at Carvoran, the eleventh station on Hadrian's wall : 

758. Deae Suri|ae sub Calp|urnio Agr|icola leg(ato) Aug(usti)| 
pr(o) pr(aetore) A. Licinius | Clemens praef (ectus) | [cjoh(ortis) I 
Hamior(um). . . . 

Calpurnius Agricola was governor in Britain ca. 162-169 a.d. The 
cohors I Hamiorum is first named in connection with other troops in a 
military diploma 8 dated Sept. (?) 15, 1 24 a.d., and was undoubtedly one 
of the cohorts brought to the island by Hadrian. Its presence at this 
station is further attested by at least three other inscriptions *, one of 
which, as well as the diploma just mentioned, has the significant 
designation, sagittarii. The Hamii are otherwise unknown, but 
Huebner 6 conjectures from the word sagittarii that they were either 



1 The title appears late in Greece itself, naturally in connection with concilia, 
e.g. from Megara, IGSepl. I, m, Apx^P eLa T &" 2tfk&rur, 2d or 3d century; from 
Boeotia, IGSept. I, 3426, dpxt^pfia 5iA filov rov re koivov Jloiorrwv riji 'lTtovtas 
'AStjcSs ktX. , early 3d century. In western Asia Minor and the adjacent islands the 
title is common in the Christian period, as the index to the CIG. shows. 

% Plut. Crass. 17. Possibly earlier; cf. Butt, de Carresp. Hell. VI, p. 495 ff. 

3 "95- 

4 748. 773. 774- 

* Hermes XVI, p. 579. 
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Orientals or Africans; and at first thought the conjecture that they 
were Orientals seems to be supported by the fact that it is a Syrian 
divinity to whom the dedication was made. I return to this question 
in the following paragraph. 

The second inscription was found on a large stone tablet at the 
same station ; the date is uncertain, but from the shape of the letters 
Huebner assigns it to the third century : 

759. Imminet Leoni Virgo caelesti situ 

spicifera, iusti inventrix, urbium conditrix. 

ex quis muneribus nosse contigit deos. 

ergo eadem mater divum, Pax, Virtus, Ceres, 

dea Syria, lance vitam et iura pensitans. 

in caelo visum Syria sidus edidit 

Libyae colendum ; inde cuncti didicimus. 

ita intellexit numine inductus tuo 

Marcus Caecilius Donatianus, militans 

tribunus in praefecto dono principis. 

This confession of faith is interesting for many reasons, not least for 
the syncretism of the first five lines 1 . That the origin of the cult was 
clearly recognized as Syrian is shown by the words : in caelo visum 
Syria sidus edidit Libyae colendum. If we hold with Huebner that 
Caecilius belonged to the cohors I Hamiorum mentioned above — and 
there is no reason to doubt this point — the phrase, inde cuncti didi- 
cimus, that immediately follows, has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of the cohort's origin, which, so far as I know, has not been noted. 
Caecilius here states that the cult came from Syria to Libya — and it *s 
well known that the worship of the Phoenician Astarte, the Roman 
Virgo Caelestis, was widespread in Africa 2 . He then goes on, 'from 
Libya we have all learned to worship the goddess'. This clearly 
implies that Libya is the native land of this cohort, and I believe gives 
the deciding vote in favor of Africa as the original home of the Hamii 8 . 



1 See Note at the end of this article. 
8 Cf. index to CIL. VIII s. v. Virgo. 

3 Since this article was put in type there has come to my notice the Archaeologia 
Aeliana, Part 53 for 1899, which contains (pp. 289 ff.) a paper by Dr. Thos. 
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The third inscription is on an altar from Thornborough, the Roman 
Cataractonium, in the north part of Yorkshire. It is fragmentary : 
272, Deae | Syria] e ara(m) |Saio ?|b(ene) f(iciarius). . . . The name 
Sato is too uncertain to warrant any conjecture, but the title beneficiarius 
fixes the dedicator as a soldier. No evidence has been found that 
enables us to connect him with a definite body of troops ; it is inter- 
esting, however, to note that the diploma mentioned above,. p. 49, was 
also found in Yorkshire, but to the south near Sheffield. 

Two other divinities of Syrian origin are next to be considered, 
Iupiter O. M. Heliopolitanus and Iupiter O. M. Dolichenus. The 
worship of the former divinity, the Syrian Adad, the Sun god of Heli- 
opolis, was brought in the course of trade to Italy, possibly by way of 
Delos 1 , and was first established at Puteoli*. The cult was carried 
to Gaul by a certain Tiberinus, also apparently a trader, who wrote 
himself domo Beryto*. That the soldiery likewise had its share in the 
transmission of this cult is clear from a number of inscriptions 4 . In 
Britain two fragmentary altar inscriptions prove the existence of the 
worship of this god also at the eleventh station on Hadrian's wall : 
of the first (752) only the dedication is certain, I(ovi) O(ptimo) 
M(aximo) Heliopoli ... ; the second (753) shows merely the 
letters I. O. M. 0. | H., which Huebner reads I(ovi) O(ptimo) 
M(aximo) D(olicheno) | H(eliopolitano). Since, however, no other 
inscriptions in which Iupiter Dolichenus and Iupiter Heliopolitanus are 
associated have been found outside Pannonia 8 , Hettner* denies this 
reading, claiming that H. is the initial of the dedicator. 



Hodgkin in which he regards this inscription as "virtually an apotheosis of Julia 
Domna, wife of the emperor Severus and mother of Geta". This is certainly an 
interesting conjecture. I regret that I cannot enter into a discussion of the question 
now. 

1 Homolle. Bull, de Corresp. Hell. VIII, p/75 ff. 

2 CIL. X, 1578, 1579, 1634 . . . cultores Iovis Heliopolitani Berytenses qui 
Puteolis consistunt. Cf. Am. Journ. ofArck., Sec. Series, II, p. 374, 2. 

3 CIL. XII, 3072. 

4 E. g. CIL. VI, 423, I. O. M. H. I Conservatori | imperii D. N. Gordiani | Pii Fel. 
invicti Aug. | L. Trebonius Fab. | Sossianus | colonia Heliupoli | frum. leg. IIII Fl. ' 
Gordianae | p. p. 

• CIL. Ill, 3462, 3908. 

• De love Doliehtno. Bonn, 1877, p. 43. 
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In the dissertation just referred to, Hettner has admirably shown how 
the worship of Iupiter O. M. Dolichenus, the Syrian Ba'al, spread to 
the West from the petty town Doliche in Commagene. The warlike 
character of the god made him a favorite with the soldiers, as is proved 
by the numerous dedicatory inscriptions set up by them in all parts of 
the Roman world. Nine inscriptions in Britain bear witness to the 
popularity of the god there. One I have just mentioned. The only 
one of the number that can be dated with certainty is from the third 
station on Hadrian's wall, Condercum, not far from Newcastle : 506, 
I. O. [M. Dolic]he|no et numinibus[ Aug(usti) pro salute imp(erato- 
ris) I Caesaris T. Aeli Hadr(iani) j Antonini Aug(usti) Pii p(atris) 
p(atriae) | et leg(ionis) II Aug(ustae) | M. Liburnius Fron|to c(enturio) 
leg(ionis) eiusdem | v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito). 

The mention of the emperor fixes the date as between 138-161 a.d. 

From the time of Claudius the legio II Augusta named in this 
inscription took an important part in the subjugation and holding of 
Britain; after the beginning of the second century it had its fixed 
headquarters at Caerleon, Isca, in the south of Wales 1 . It is therefore 
to an officer of this legion that we may assign the following dedication 
from Caerleon: 98, Iovi O. M. Dolich(eno) | Froni/o Aemilianus ' 
Calpurnius j Rufilianus [v(ir) c (larissimus) l]eg(atus) | Augustorum 
monitu. 

Returning to the sixth station on the wall, the modern Chesters, we 
have an inscription of the early third century : Eph. Epig. VII, p. 320, 
No. 1016, I. O. [M.] Dol(icheno) | pro sal(ute) [Au]g(ustorum) 
N(ostrorum) | Gal(erius) Ver(ecundus). 

The Augusti are probably Alexander and Elagabalus 2 . As we know 
that troops from not only the legio II Augusta, but also the legio VI 
Victrix, and certain cohorts 3 were stationed here at various times, it is 
impossible to attach with certainty the dedicator to a definite military 
force, but Nos. 506 and 98 tempt one to regard him as a member of 
the same legio II Augusta. 

The tenth station, Greatchesters, has given us two dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, one (725) fragmentary from apparently the third century. The 



1 Before that time at Gloucester, Glevum. Huebner, Hermes XVI, p. 530. 

2 Cf. Eph. Epig. Ill, p. 113, No. 100. 

3 Cf. 584, of the same date as 506, 597-605. Eph. Epig. VII, p. 321, No. 1024. 
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restoration is doubtful, but the proposal of Hettner 1 is to be preferred 
to that of Huebner. Hettner reads, [I.] O. M. D(olicheno) | [Aurel- 
ius] Sabini fil(ius) | [Oufent] ina Regulus | [sacerdos] Dul(ceni) | . . . . 
While there is no indication that Regulus was a soldier, the status of 
the dedicator in the second inscription is not so uncertain, Arch. Ael. 
XIX (1898), 3, p. 271. I. O. M. I Doliceno Lu[cius Maxim|ius Gae- 
tulicus I (c|enturio) leg(ionis) XX V(aleriae) V(ictricis) | v(otum) 
[s(olvit) l(ibens)] m(erito). 

To the north of Hadrian's wall we find but one certain dedication 
to Iupiter Dolichenus, that on an altar at Habitancium, the modem 
Risingham, on the great road between the wall and Edinburgh: 991, 
[I. O. M.] I Dolocheno | C. Iul(ius) Publ(ius) | Pius trib(unus) | v(otum) 
s(olvit) l(ibens) m(erito). 

This tribune probably belonged to the cohors I Vangiorum 2 of which 
Habitancium was the headquarters. The date is probably the latter 
half of the second century. 

The next dedication to be considered is from Gainford in Durham 8 : 
422, I. O. M. |Dolycheno I [I]ul(ius) Valentin [us] | ord(inarius) ceri? 
sui? I ex iussu ipsiu[s] | posuit pro se et | suis . . . 1 . . . | [Prjaesente 
et Torquato cos. 

The reading of the last line is not entirely certain ; possibly Praesente 
et Rufino cos. (153 a.d.) should be read. Although the title ordinarius 
marks the dedicator as a military officer, our knowledge of the forces 
stationed at Gainford is not sufficient to enable us to assign him to a 
special force. 

Finally from Plumpton in Cumberland, the site of a Roman camp, 
comes an interesting inscription, for it records the existence there of a 
shrine to I. O. M. Dolichenus : 316, In h(onorem) d(omus) d(ivinae) 
I(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) D(olicheno)| [aedem] vetustate co[nlapsam] 
|Aurel[i]us At[tianus praef(ectus) c]o[h(ortis)] II [Gallorum resti- 
tuit]. Huebner's restoration of the last line is very probable, as we 
know from Nos. 315 and 317 that this cohort had its station near by at 



1 De love Dolicheno, p. 43. 

2 Cf. CIL. VII, p. 169. 

3 No. 345 from Piers Bridge may also be a dedication to the same divinity, but 
its fragmentary condition makes certainty impossible. 
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the present Old Penrith. The formula In h. d. d. shows that the date 
cannot be earlier than the end of the second century. 

Two inscriptions bear witness to the cult of Serapis in Britain ; his 
worship had existed at Rome certainly from the time of Sulla. One 
(298) a simple altar dedication, Iovi Serapi | L. Alfenus Pater(nus), is 
from Kirkby Thore in Westmoreland, near the Roman Brovonacae ; the 
other, dating apparently from the end of the second century, was found 
in the foundations of a Roman building at York and proves the hold 
this divinity had here, for it records the building of a temple to the god 
by a legate of the legio VI Victrix : 240, Deo Sancto | Serapi | templum 
a sojlo fecit | CI. Hierony | mianus leg(atus) | leg(ionis) VI vic(tricis). 

The foundations of the building in which the inscription was found 
seem to belong to this temple 1 . 

There remains to be considered the evidence for the worship of Sol 
and Mithras, who were so completely identified by the Romans that 
their cults must be treated as one. The inscriptions and sculptures 
relative to this cult are now best published by Cumont in his elaborate 
work, Textes et Monuments Figures relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, 
vol. II. 

Beginning in the south of the island we find that at London a veteran 
of the legio II Augusta paid his vow by setting up in honor of the god 
a marble monument* bearing the stock Mithras relief and the following 
inscription: Eph. Epig. VII, p. 276, No. 816, Vlpius Silvanus | f actus 
Arausione | emeritus leg(ionis) II Aug(ustae) | votum solvit. 

An officer of the same legion, probably a centurion, erected an altar 
at Caerleon, the headquarters of the force : 99, [Deo sajncto | [Mi]- 
thrae I . . . s Iustus| [c(enturio) lejgionis II Aug(ustae) | Q(ibens)] 
m(erito) f(ecit). 

Going northward we have dedications at three other places south of 
the wall : one {Eph. Epig. Ill, p. 122, No. 77) at York, one (309) at 
Whitley Casde in Cumberland, and two (434 and 1344 c) at Lanchester 



1 In this connection should be mentioned a cornelian intaglio ring found near 
Castleheads about 1780, on which are cut heads of Isis, Serapis, and Horus; 
beneath the heads are the letters £ Z C = * Zeis Sdpajrts. Eph. Epig. VII, 
p. 351, No. 1175. For other monuments found in Britain referring to the cult of 
of Isis, see Roscher's Lexikon II, p. 416. 

* Reproduced by Cumont, II, p. 389. 
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in Durham. The stations on the wall again furnish most evidence. 
Byker Bridge, near the Roman Segedunum, at the east end of the wall, 
and Chesters, the sixth station, have yielded one inscription each that 
is probably Mithraic, but their fragmentary condition makes confident 
ascription impossible 1 . 

An inscription found at the twelfth station, Amboglanna, however, 
is a certain dedication to Sol-Mithras and has preserved the name of 
the dedicator with his rank : 831, D(eo) S(oli) | invicto | h(?) pesm? | 
cus Licinii I Ripanus praef(ectus) v(otum) s(olvit). 

At the thirteenth station, Petrianae, two Mithraic inscriptions have 
been discovered, one (890) a mere dedication : Deo Soli Mitr(ae) | . . . , 
the other naming as dedicator a prefect : 889, [Deo] Soli j [in]victo | 
Sex(tus) Seve|rius Sa|lvator | [pr]aefectus | [v(otum) s(olvit)] l(ibens) 
m(erito). 

While our sources show that the cohors IV Gallorum and the cohors 
JJ Tungromm were at this point, it is impossible here, as in the case 
of the prefect named in 831, to determine the body of troops in which 
the dedicator was officer. 

The discoveries at Rutchester, the fourth station, and at Housesteads, 
the eighth, are most interesting, as they show that the soldiery had 
shrines to Mithras with a number of altars in each at both stations. 
In the shrine at Rutchester 2 were found four inscribed altars. Of one 
(543) only the dedication, Soli | Apollini | aniceto | . . . , is intact; two 
others give the names of the dedicators and their rank : 

541. Deo invicto | Mytrae P. Ael(ius) j Flav[i]nus praef(ectus) | 
v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) l(aetus) m(erito). 

542. Deo Soli invic(to) I Tib. Cl(audius) Decimus | Cornel (ia) 
Anto|nius praef(ectus) | templ(um) restit(uit). 

The fourth gives the legion with which the dedicator was connected : 

544. Deo I L. Lentius | Castus | leg(ionis) VI d(onum p(osuit). 

As the only other body of troops quartered here was the cohors I 

Frisianorum, it is reasonable to conjecture that this shrine of Mithras 

belonged to the sixth legion and that the dedicators were all officers of 

that body. 



1 Eph. Epig. VII, p. 318, No. 1007. CIL. VII, 579. 

* The most available description of this shrine is to be found in Bruce, The 
Roman Wall, 3d ed. (1867), p. 127 f., where the altars are reproduced. 
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The shrine found at Housesteads was apparently attached to a 
dwelling 1 . Of the six altars found within the shrine four (647-650) 
have only the dedications, Deo Soli, Deo Mithrae, etc. ; the other two 
have preserved their inscriptions complete : 

645. Deo I Soli invi|cto Mytrae | saeculari | Litorius | Pacatianus | 
b(ene)f(iciarius) co(n)s(ulis) pro|se et suis v(otum) s(olvit) |l(ibens) 
m(erito). 

646. . . . I Invicto Mit[rae saecular(i) | Publ(icius) Proculi[nus 
c(enturio) pro se | et Proculo fil(io) | suo v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibens) 
m(erito) |d(ominis) n(ostris) Gallo et j Volusino co(n)s(ulibus). 

As inscriptions show the presence here of members of the second, 
sixth, and twentieth legions, it is impossible to determine the body to 
which these dedicators belonged. The date of No. 646 is furnished by 
the last line, 252 ajd., and inasmuch as the two altars on which these 
inscriptions are found were side by side when discovered, connected by 
a relief 2 , it is probable that they were set up at about the same time. 

In each dedication the god has the epithet, sa^cularis, clearly in the 
sense of ' God of the Ages '. This term is nowhere else applied to 
Mithras, but in so far as it marks the immortal and all powerful char- 
acter of the divinity, it closely resembles the epithet aeternus given him, 
CJL. V, 6961, VIII, 8923 ; it is a mark of the pantheistic tendency of 
the times in which each band of devoters claimed its divinity as supreme 
and all embracing. The date, 252 a.d., enabled MacCaul 8 cleverly to 
connect the epithet with the secular games celebrated by the Philippi 
in 248 a.d. 

Finally we find north of Hadrian's wall at High Rochester, the 
Roman Bremenium, the record of the building of a temple to Mithras 
by a tribune and his fellow worshippers : 1039, Deo invicto Soli 
soc(io) I sacrum. Pro salute | et incolumitate imp(eratoris) Caes(aris)| 
M. Aureli Antonini pii felic(is) | Aug(usti) L. Caecilius Optatus | tri- 
b(unus) coh(ortis) I Vardul(lorum) cum con[sa]|craneis votum 



1 Described by Bruce /. c, p. 399. Cumont I. c, p. 393 f., quotes Hodgson's 
account from Arch. Ael. I (1828), p. 265 ff. and History of Northumberland, 1840, 
p. 190. 

* Reproduced by Cumont /. c, p. 395. 

3 Cf. Bruce, Lapidarium Sept., p. 98. 
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l[i]be[n]s [s(olvit) aedem(que)] | a solo extrucx[it d(e) s(ua) 
p(ecunia)]. 

Bruce 1 has shown that the emperor here named is Elagabalus, hence 
the date is 219-222 a.d. The inscription therefore proves that even 
after the abandonment of the wall of Antoninus Pius by Septimius 
Severus ca. 207 a.d. 2 , the station at Bremenium was still occupied, as 
were Habitancium and the camp at Netherby 8 ; but how long in the 
third century this garrison continued here cannot be determined. This 
inscription is the latest reference to the cohors I Vardullorum. 

But the rare word consacranei requires notice. In literature it is 
found in Capitol. Gord. 14 = commilitones and Tertul. Apol. 16 of a 
fellow believer; it occurs in two inscriptions, CIL. XII, 5379, in a 
dedication to a Gallic divinity, consacran • Bovodates, and III, 2109, 
where the dedicator is described col(lega) et consacranius. The word 
clearly denotes the member of a religious association, and its use in our 
inscription proves that such an organization for the worship of Mithras 
existed among the members of this cohort. 

The evidence of the inscriptions is reinforced by Mithraic monuments 
found at London, Caerleon, York, Rutchester, and Housesteads 4 . 

While the evidence now at hand cannot be more than a small fraction 
of that once available, the preceding examination shows that the cults 
of Oriental divinities were wide spread in Britain during the second and 
third centuries of our era. We have been able to prove the existence 
of five temples : one to Serapis at York, another to Iupiter Dolichenus 
at Plumpton in Cumberland, and three to Mithras, at the fourth and 
eighth stations on the wall and at High Rochester in Northumberland ; 
and wherever the Roman troops were quartered Oriental gods apparently 
had their altars. It is also evident that the cults we have considered 
were introduced and carried on almost exclusively by the soldiers. In 
many cases the body of troops to which the dedicator belonged is stated 
in the inscription or can be determined with a high degree of certainty. 
But of the entire number of inscriptions only two can be assigned to 



1 I. c, p. 320. 

2 Cf. Huebner, CIL. VII, p. 100 ff. 

3 Cf. 964, 965, 966, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1043, I0 45> '°4<>. 

4 Cumont /. c, p. 389-396. On a supposed Mithraic cave at Wouldham in 
Kent, cf. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, March, 1896. 
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civilians, probably members of the body 01 traders that accompanied 
the legions. This is a striking fact when one considers how large this 
body must have been. 

There is furthermore no evidence that the native Britons were influ- 
enced in the slightest degree by the worship of these imported divinities, 
although the inscriptions show that the soldiers were more susceptible 
and adopted a number of the local gods 1 . In spite of the apparent 
progress the Romans made in establishing their civilization on the 
island as early as Agricola's time 2 , they with their gods remained 
foreigners to their subjects throughout their rule. It was not until 
Rome's temporal power was gone that her spiritual rule in Britain 
began. 

Note to page 50. 

An 'Uustrative parallel to No. 759, quoted p. 50, is found in the 
scholia Basileensia to Germanicus, Aratea, p. 65 Br. Hanc (i. e. 
Virginem) Hesiodus Iovis et Themidis filiam esse dicit nomine Iusti- 
tiam, . . . alii dicunt earn esse Cererem, quod spicas teneat, alii 
Atargatin, alii Fortunam. 

This obviously was drawn from the epitome of Eratosthenes' Kara- 
OTtpto-ftot IX. ravrrjv 'HorioSos [«v ©eoyovici] flprjKf Ovyarepa Acos 
Kal ©e/xiSos, KaXewr&u oe aM/v Aiktjv . . . Ac'yovrat S« Kat Irepoi 
Adyot TT€pl avrrjs irAeiaroi - oi pev yap avrijv <£a<riv etvai Arjp.r)Tpa 
8ta to %X CI - V a " r °-X vv i °' ^* *Ictv, 01 St 'ArapyaTtv, 01 Si Tv\tjv. 
(Robert Eratosth. p. 82 fL, cf. p. 20.) In passing we must note the 
important fact that neither Hyginus, Astron. 2, 25, nor the scholia 
Sangermanensia [G] to Germanicus (p. 125 Br.) mention the identifi- 
cation with Atargatis, while the scholia Strozziana [S] (p. 125 Br.) 
naturally reproduce the full statement of the scholia Basil. [B]. 
Robert (/. c, p. 21 fL) adduces proof to show that this difference 
between B and G is due to the fact that G is based on a different 
version of Eratosthenes' work or of the epitome than that used by the 
compiler of B. A similar relation must exist between Hyginus and 
Eratosthenes, even if it be certain, as Robert (/. c, p. 2 f.) holds, that 



1 Cf. Huebner, Mars Thingsus, referred to p. 48, and Ihm, der Mutter- odcr 
Matronenkultus, Bonn. Jahrb. 83 (1887), pp. 1 ff. 
* Tac. Agric. 21. 
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Hyginus used a fuller form of Eratosthenes' work than we now possess. 
While it is probably true that the epitome suffered reduction from time 
to time, it seems to me more than likely that it has also received addi- 
tions to its original statements ; for example, in the passage quoted 
above, it is probable to my mind that 01 8« *I<nv, o! 8« 'Arapydnv were 
not in the original work or the earliest epitome, and that Hyginus and 
the scholia Sangerm. have preserved the earlier form. These two 
identifications were added by the pantheistic spirit of a later time. So 
we find that Avienus, Aratea, 282 f., has added an identification of 
Virgo with Isis, for which he had no warrant in his original, Aratus, 
or in his predecessor, Germanicus. Manilius too knows nothing of 
such identification. 

The Syrian Atargatis, who is not to be distinguished from Astarte, 
was a goddess of conceptive and productive nature, mother earth, 
essentially identical with the Syrian and Cyprian Aphrodite, the Phry- 
gian Great Mother, and the Greek 'Pea Kv/JeAi;. Macrobius puts an 
excellent description of the goddess and the corresponding male divi- 
nity, Adad, into the mouth of the learned Praetextatus, Sat. 1, 23, 17 ff. : 
et ne sermo per singulorum nomina deorum vagetur, accipe quid Assyrii 
de potentia solis opinentur. deo enim quem summum maximumque 
venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. eius nominis interpretatio signifi- 
cat unus unus. hunc ergo ut potentissimum adorant deum, sed sub- 
iungunt eidem deam nomine Adargatin, . . . , solem terramque 
intellegentes, etc. The identification of this goddess therefore with the 
Greek Demeter and the Roman Ceres was natural, and it is interesting 
to note that the adjective spicifera of the inscription gives in brief 
the regular description of the divinity. Compare for example Aratus, 
Phaenom. 97, 

Tlapd Lvov rj p" iv XV" <l>*P a cto^iiv alyXrjarra. 
This is reproduced by Germanicus, Arat. 96 f., 

Virginis inde subest facies, cui plena sinistra 

fulget spica manu maturisque ardet aristis, 

and by Avienus, Arat. 284-286, 

Seu<tu> diva Ceres, sic nam tibi flagrat arista 
et, ceu Siriaco, torretur spica calore 
protentata manu. 

Cf. Manilius, 5, 251 ff. 
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This Syrian divinity, like the corresponding Phrygian goddess, is 
mater divum = Oeu>v /iiyrijp, the regular cult name of Rhea (Preller- 
Robert, Gr. Myth., p. 649 Anm. 2 and 3). The parallelism between 
these nature divinities serves also to illustrate the other attributes 
named in the inscription. Such goddesses are necessarily conceived as 
patronesses of agriculture and of the civilization that it makes possible. 
The familiar Greek examples, Rhea and Demeter, were frequently 
confused owing to the similarity of their attributes. The Athenian 
M171-17P — undoubtedly equivalent to Rhea — worshipped in the Mrjrp<Sov 
near the Agora, was almost identical with Aijixjrrip ®to-fio<p6po<s ; and 
®£<rixo<f>6pos is represented in the inscription by iusti invert trix. (Cf. 
Eratosthenes' Auoj and the scholiast's Iusti tia above.) As such the 
goddess gives men laws and rules their lives, lance vitam et iura 
pensitans. The further description, urbium conditrix {cf. Vergil, Aen. 
7, 785, mater turrita ; Ovid, Fast. 4, 219, mater turrigera) is illustrated 
by a coin from Africa {Rev. Numismat., 1856, p. 13, 1) on which 
Astarte is represented wearing the turreted crown. The identification 
with the Greek rvxn made in the epitome of Eratosthenes quoted 
above gives the source of the scholiast's Fortunam (cf. Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte d. Altert. I, p. 247 f., 250 f., and Meyer's article Astarte 
in Roscher's Lexikon). Finally the goddess is identified with Pax and 
Virtus, two products of civilized life. 



